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The  “Lost”  Kipling  Poem 

Mr.  Blake  D.  Mills  of  Seattle,  having 
seen  Mr.  Meany’s  Open  Letter  in  the 
January  CENTURY,  is  able  to  supply  addi- 
tional lines  of  Mr.  Kipling’s  poem,  “The 
Foreloper,’’  from  a clipping  which  he  made 
from  a newspaper  several  years  ago.  At  the 
time  of  going  to  press  we  have  not  received 
any  more  extensive  version  of  this  “lost 
poem,”  and  until  we  do  so,  we  shall  regard 
this  as  a complete  version.  — The  EDITOR. 

THE  FORELOPER 

The  gull  shall  whistle  in  his  wake,  the  blind 
wave  break  in  fire, 

He  shall  fulfill  God’s  utmost  will,  unknowing 
his  desire; 

And  he  shall  see  old  planets  pass  and  alien 
stars  arise, 

And  give  the  gale  his  reckless  sail  in  shadow 
of  new  skies, 

Strong  lust  of  gear  shall  drive  him  out  and 
hunger  arm  his  hand 

To  wring  his  food  from  a desert  nude,  his 
foothold  from  the  sand. 

His  neighbors’  smoke  shall  vex  his  eyes,  their 
voices  break  his  rest ; 

He  shall  go  forth  till  South  is  North,  sullen 
and  dispossessed ; 

He  shall  desire  loneliness,  and  his  desire  shall 
bring 

Hard  on  his  heels  a thousand  wheels,  a people 
and  a king. 

He  shall  come  back  on  his  own  track  and  by 
his  scarce  cool  camp, 

There  shall  he  meet  the  roaring  street,  the 
derrick,  and  the  stamp; 

For  he  must  blaze  a nation’s  ways,  with 
hatchet  and  with  brand, 

Till  on  his  last-won  wilderness  an  empire’s 
bulwarks  stand. 

Kipling. 

Maurice  Fromkes 

(THE  CENTURY’S  AMERICAN  ARTISTS  SERIES) 

Mr.  FROMKES,  painter  of  the  portrait  shown 
on  page  842,  was  born  in  1872,  at  Wilna, 
Russia,  and  at  the  age  of  six  came  to  New 
York,  where  he  now  lives.  He  studied  at 
the  Cooper  Union  school  in  1888,  and  there 
won  the  first  prize  in  the  antique  class.  He 
attended  the  school  of  the  Academy  of  De- 
sign in  1890,  and  won  its  first  prize  for 
drawing.  He  studied  with  Edgar  M.  Ward, 
Will  H.  Low,  and  William  M.  Chase.  In 
1899  he  went  abroad  to  study  the  Dutch 
masters,  and  in  1904  he  traveled  in  Italy, 
studying  the  Italian  masters.  Mr.  Fromkes 
is  chiefly  known  for  his  portraits,  including 
one  of  Cardinal  Merry  del  Val,  papal  secre- 
tary of  state,  which  is  now  hanging  in  the 
Vatican.  Others  are  of  Sir  Edward  Elgar, 


Dr.  Stephen  Smith,  Maurice  Renaud,  and' 
Jordan  L.  Mott.  He  has  exhibited  at  the  Na- 
tional Academy,  the  Pennsylvania  Academy, 
the  Carnegie  Institute,  and  various  art  clubs, 
and  in  1908  won  the  portrait  prize  of  the 
Salmagundi  Club. 

Myre  Evergood  Blashki 

(THE  CENTURY’S  AMERICAN  ARTISTS  SERIES) 

It  is  only  through  adoption  and  artistic  sym- 
pathy that  Myre  Evergood  Blashki  can  be 
called  an  American  artist,  for  he  was  born  in 
Australia,  of  Polish  ancestry,  and  has  come 
to  us  by  way  of  Hawaii  and  San  Francisco. 
The  son  of  a Melbourne  city  magistrate,  Mr. 
Blashki  early  joined  the  Victoria  Mounted 
Rifles,  and  seemed  at  first  destined  for  a colo- 
nial military  career.  A strongly  impression- 
able temperament  and  a pronounced  love  of 
graphic  expression  soon,  however,  caused 
the  young  officer  to  resign  his  commission 
and  enter  the  Melbourne  National  Gallery 
Schools,  where  he  studied  under  Bernard 
Hall  and  Frederick  McCubbin.  It  was  from 
Mr.  McCubbin,  a native  Australian  painter 
of  considerable  note,  that  Mr.  Blashki  ac- 
quired his  love  of  outdoor  scene  and  his  early 
appreciation  of  the  varied  possibilities  of 
landscape  art.  Among  Mr.  Blashki’s  other 
antipodean  friends  was  the  well-known 
draftsman,  Phil  May,  who  also  encouraged 
the  young  student  to  devote  his  energies  to 
brush  and  palette.  It  is  something  over  a 
decade  since  this  Australian  came  to  New 
York,  and  within  that  period  he  has  won 
a distinct,  though  restricted,  place  among 
local  painters.  Not  long  after  his  arrival  he 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Henry  W.  Ranger, 
and  though  never  his  pupil,  he  received  from 
Mr.  Ranger  no  little  sympathy  and  valuable 
counsel.  Influenced  by  the  emotional  sub- f 
jectivity  of  the  Pole  and  the  fresh  charm  of 
the  latter-day  technic,  Mr.  Blashki  paints  strip 
of  wood  or  rolling  hill,  rocky  coast  or  verdant 
meadow,  with  an  individual  interpretation, 
as  in  his  “ Spring  Woods,”  reproduced  on 
page  890,  which  adds  a welcome  note  to  cur- 
rent art.  His  favorite  sketching-grounds  are 
Nova  Scotia,  the  Connecticut  shore,  and  the 
vicinity  of  Highland  Falls  on  the  Hudson, 
and  with  every  season  his  work  reveals  a truer 
sense  of  nature’s  secrets  and  an  increased 
subtlety,  as  well  as  facility  in  their  trans- 
scription. 

Christian  Brinton . 

Portraits  of  Lincoln  in  the  February 
“ Century  ” 

IN  the  description  of  some  of  the  twenty-two 
portraits  of  Lincoln  contained  in  the  February 
CENTURY,  given  on  page  637  of  that  number, 
no  reference  was  made  to  the  portrait  on  page 
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494.  Beneath  it  was  printed  in  facsimile  the 
autograph,  “ A.  Lincoln  January  26,  1861 
Springfield,  Ills.,”  which  shows  that  it  was 
written  on  the  original  photograph  shortly  be- 
fore the  President-elect  started  from  his  home 
on  the  memorable  journey  to  Washington. 
This  photograph  was  given  by  Mr.  Lincoln 
to  the  late  Frank  W.  Ballard,  to  whose  family 
The  CENTURY  is  indebted  for  the  privilege 
of  reproducing  it.  A steel-engraving  of  this 
picture  was  used  on  the  original  ten-dollar 
greenback  and,  later,  on  one  of  the  issues  of 
5-20  bonds. 

From  Mr.  Frederick  Hill  Meserve  we  learn 
that  the  original  negative  of  the  Brady  photo- 
graph, reproduced  on  page  500  of  the  February 
CENTURY,  is  in  his  collection  of  Americana. 
He  also  states  that  the  Tobin  drawing  from 
a Gardner  photograph,  reproduced  on  page 
496,  with  the  title,  “ Abraham  Lincoln 
in  War  Time,”  may  be  given  the  date 

1863. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  portrait  from  an 
ambrotype  taken  May  19,  1860,  reproduced 
on  page  488,  in  the  form  of  an  engraving  on 
wood  by  Timothy  Cole,  is  reversed,  the 
right  side  of  Lincoln’s  face  appearing  as 
the  left. 

THE  HEALY  PORTRAIT 

ON  page  501  of  the  February  CENTURY 
was  reproduced  the  oil  portrait  by  Healy 
owned  by  Robert  T.  Lincoln.  This  portrait 
was  painted  in  Chicago  in  1866  or  1867. 
The  artist  had  no  sketches  whatever,  made 
from  life,  to  work  from,  but  he  relied  wholly 
upon  photographs,  and  such  suggestions  as 
were  made  by  Robert  T.  Lincoln  and  Leonard 
Swett,  the  intimate  friend  of  Lincoln ; in 
fact,  Mr.  Swett  was  the  model  for  the  body. 
Mr.  Healy  took  the  portrait  study,  thus  made, 
to  Rome,  where  it  helped  him  in  the  painting 
of  a group  which  he  called  “ The  Peace- 
makers,’ ’ representing  President  Lincoln  with 
General  Grant,  General  Sherman,  and  Ad- 
miral Porter  in  the  cabin  of  a despatch-boat 
at  City  Point.  That  meeting  occurred  when 
General  Sherman  came  up  from  the  South 
after  his  march  to  Savannah.  The  group 
portrait  was  bought  by  E.  B.  McCagg  of  Chi- 
cago, was  lent  by  him  to  the  Calumet  Club 
of  that  city,  and  was  destroyed  in  the  burn- 
ing of  the  club-house  in  the  spring  of  1893. 
During  President  Grant’s  incumbency,  three 
thousand  dollars  was  appropriated  for  a por- 
trait of  Lincoln  to  hang  in  the  White  House. 
Mr.  Healy  sent  over  the  portrait  study,  made 
as  described  in  1866  or  1867,  but  it  was 
not  chosen  for  the  White  House,  and  soon 
afterward  it  was  purchased  by  Robert  T. 
Lincoln. 

In  the  February  CENTURY  reference  was 
made  to  still  another  Healy  portrait  of  Lin- 
coln owned  by  the  Hon.  W.  D.  Washburn 


of  Minnesota.  The  portrait  study,  now 
owned  by  Robert  T.  Lincoln,  was  probably 
the  prototype  of  the  Washburn  portrait,  for 
it  was  not  founded,  as  has  been  stated,  on 
“ sketches  made  of  Lincoln  at  City  Point  just 
before  the  close  of  the  War,”  since  Mr.  Healy 
was  never  at  City  Point. 

THE  HESLER  PHOTOGRAPH 

INTERESTING  information  in  regard  to  the 
portrait  printed  on  page  486  of  the  February 
CENTURY  comes  from  Mrs.  Francis  Blake 
Atkinson  of  Chicago,  as  follows  : 

In  1889,  I was  on  the  staff  of  the  Chicago  “ Tribune,” 
when  I got  the  interview  with  Dennis  Hanks,  that  has 
recently  been  published  in  a little  book,  under  the  title  of 
“The  Boyhood  of  Lincoln.  ” The  day  the  story  appeared 
in  the  “Tribune,”  Mr.  Hester  the  photographer,  who 
was  still  in  business,  sent  to  Mr.  Joseph  Medill,  the  editor 
of  the  “Tribune,”  and  to  me,  artist  proofs  of  a steel-en- 
graving of  this  photograph  by  H.  C.  Shotwell  of  Rock- 
ford, Illinois,  and  published  in  Chicago  in  1888.  While 
the  pose  is  the  same  as  the  wood -engraving  by  Thomas 
Johnson  that  The  Century  reproduces,  and  both  are, 
undoubtedly,  from  the  same  negative,  they  are  different  in 
many  subtle,  indefinable  ways.  Shotwell’s  seems  to  me 
much  more  satisfying.  Letters  preceded  the  pictures  to 
the  office,  and  my  copy  came  by  an  earlier  mail  than  the 
one  for  Mr.  Medill.  With  Mr..  Hester's  tetter  in  his 
hand,  Mr.  Medill  came  out  of  his  private  office  in  some 
excitement,  to  find  his  copy.  Since  he  was  leaving  the 
office  for  home,  I offered  him  mine.  Then  he  told  me 
this  story  of  the  photograph  : 

“ The  first  time  Lincoln  came  to  Chicago  for  a con- 
sultation with  party  leaders,  after  the  nomination  of  i860, 
he  took  my  arm,  as  the  meeting  broke  up,  and  said: 
‘Joe,  some  of  the  boys  think  1 ought  to  have  a picture 
took.  Do  you  know  a good  photographer  ? ’ ‘ Yes,’  I 

said,  ‘ Hester ’s  a good  man  ; I ’ll  go  with  you.’  As  we 
were  walking  to  the  gallery  he  remarked  : ‘ I reckon  I ’d 
better  stop  at  the  barber-shop  and  get  my  hair  slicked  up.’ 
His  hair  was  put  in  order  and  we  proceeded.  As  he  sat 
in  front  of  the  camera  he  seemed  to  forget  where  he  was, 
fell  into  a deep  study,  and,  just  before  the  plate  was  ex- 
posed, pushed  his  fingers  up  through  his  hair.  ‘ There,’ 
he  said  a. moment  afterward,  ‘I  ’ve  made  a bird’s-nest 
out  of  it,  as  usual,  Joe,  but  I reckon  it  ’ll  be  a better  like- 
ness.’ ” 

The  “ bird’s-nest  ” is  much  more  evident  in  the 
Shotwell  engraving,  than  in  Johnson’s.  Mr.  Medill 
gazed  at  the  picture  with  strong  emotion,  saying  : “ This 
is  the  best  picture  of  Lincoln  in  existence,-  I would  n’t 
take  a thousand  dollars  for  it  if  I could  n’t  get  another 
one ; and  the  memory  of  the  incident  is  priceless.  ’ ’ 


The  Portraits  of  Mrs.  Whitman 

Mrs.  Grace  Ellery  Channing-Stet- 
SON  writes  us  concerning  the  portraits  of 
Mrs.  Sarah  Helen  Whitman:  “The ‘oil 

sketch  ’ of  Mrs.  Whitman  which  Mr.  Arnold 
speaks  of  as  unsatisfactory  and  being  ‘ by 
some  mistake  of  the  executors’  substituted  for 
his  own,  in  the  Providence  Athenaeum,  is  a 
beautiful  and  spirited  portrait  by  the  painter 
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